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immense mechanical advance over the earlier forms of hand spinning 
described (an illustration of one example of which is given in fig. 5 on the 
same page). The transition between these two forms is too abrupt; 
somewhere in the past there must have been intermediate techniques 
which would connect these methods. 

If what has been said be taken in any sense as criticism, the intention 
of the reviewer has been defeated. The work is not only excellent, but 
is in reality the best paper of this nature it has ever been his good fortune 
to read. Its only fault is its brevity and perhaps its talented author will 
some day correct even this. 

The fallacy of considering hand-loom weaving and machine-weaving 
as disconnected phenomena is fully exposed in this paper. The immense 
age of weaving, its continuous practice, even in its simplest forms down 
to our day, permits the great art to be very carefully studied. There is 
a great opportunity for the collaboration of the technical expert with the 
trained ethnologist and archeologist, to their mutual profit. The careful 
and studious works of Mr. Hooper along these lines are deserving of the 
highest praise. 

M. D. C. Crawford 

NORTH AMERICA 

The Ammassalik Eskimo. Contributions to the Ethnology of the East 

Greenland Natives. Edited by William Thalbitzer. Part I. 

Copenhagen, 1914. 

This is in certain respects a new edition of Vols, ix and x of Meddelel- 
ser om Gr^nland, but in English instead of Danish. This feature, with 
the addition of many new illustrations and the incorporation of later 
observations, gives us essentially a new work. Three expeditions are 
reported upon: 

(i) The expedition of Captain Gustav Holm,- the discoverer of Ammassalik, 
carried out in 1883-85, (2) Captain G. Amdrup's expedition, entitled The Carlsherg 
Fund Expedition to East Greenland, and (3) W. Thalbitzer's voyage and wintering 
at Ammassalik in 1905-06, carried out in accordance with the instructions of the 
Commission for the Direction of the Geological and Geographical Investigations 
in Greenland, the expenses being defrayed by the Carlsherg Fund. 

The Ammassalik Eskimo here designated are a semi-isolated group 
upon the east coast of Greenland, concerning which we had no very 
definite data before Captain Holm's return in 1885. Holm's expedition 
was originally projected to seek the traditional eastern settlement of the 
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old Scaodinavian Northerners. No traces of such were found but Eskimo 
were encountered who had not for a long time at least been in contact 
with Europeans. These lived around the many indentations of the 
east Greenland coast opposite Iceland. Later, the Government estab- 
lished a post among them and the civilization of these interesting Eskimo 
proceeded rapidly. About 1898 the Amdrup expedition skirted the east 
coast, getting much farther north than the preceding one. Then in 
1905 Dr. Thalbitzer spent a winter at Ammassalik. It is chiefly these 
last studies that form the weighty and essential parts of the present work. 

The ice, climatic, and faunistic conditions at Ammassalik are not very 
different from those on the southern coast of Greenland. There is con- 
siderable driftwood and since the establishment of the government station 
a number of European articles have been picked up on the beach, sug- 
gesting the former possibility of some culture infusion. The total popu- 
lation of all settlements in 1884 was 413 (females 220). Among the 
culture traits of special interest are the peculiar long houses of turf and 
stone. These are one unit in width but may be as long as the number of 
families requires. A house fully described in the text contained places 
for eight families and housed thirty-eight persons. A settlement consists 
of a single house, as above, which has its effect upon the social organiza- 
tion. For each house there is a head man, or chi^f. At the initial visit 
Holm found iron knives in use exclusively, though the use of stone was 
remembered. Fire seems to have been produced by the strap drill only. 
Considerable vegetable food was eaten, some being stored for winter 
use. A good concrete discussion of the confession as used in the cure of 
disease is given by Holm. Highly developed wooden maps. were in use 
indicating the place to camp, etc., and the native detailed knowledge of 
the coast was definite. A drum dance was used to settle disputes, the 
idea being to see who could ridicule the others down. As among other 
Eskimo, families often starved in winter and in consequence enforced 
cannibalism was not unknown. Suicide was rather frequent. 

Among the physical characters of the East Greenlanders enumerated 
in the text we note that stature increases from south to north. In general 
the stock is purely Eskimo and surpasses in physical development the 
native population of West Greenland. Also, the linguistics of the east 
is widely divergent from the west. 

The most important and culminating parts of the volume are Thal- 
bitzer's discussions of the distributions for certain traits. For example, 
there is an excellent exposition of house types and their distribution. 
Three distinct types are found, a round whale bone house, a rectangular 
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and a pear-shaped house. The circular shape of the former is believed 
to be due to the materials alone. All three types occur among the East 
Greenlanders. A similar discussion of boats is deserving of notice. 
While the sail is used in West Greenland, it was not found in the east. 
The umiak was used at Ammassalik but it was not in use to the north. 
The same is true of kayaks. The harpoon is also considered; the "feath- 
ered" butt of the west is found in the east, also the knob. Space will 
not permit further enumeration. The sealing stool used in the east 
is like those of the Western Eskimo and not like those of West Greenland. 
One peculiarity of the East Eskimo is the absence of fish hooks. 

The evidences for the use of iron on the east coast give rise to a 
critical examination of Solberg's theories as to the use of iron before the 
Norse period, our author tending to reject the view. The east shore 
people, at least, had only such iron as came to them in wreckage. A 
close study of stone tools, however, shows clearly that originally a stone 
age prevailed in the east and that the later iron tools of native make are 
of recent origin and tend to follow the old stone models. 

Two very interesting objects are eye shades and sinew-twisters; both 
occur in East Greenland and Alaska, with no definite traces between. 

At the end of the volume is a very full comparative discussion of the 
preceding data, leading to the conclusion that the East Greenlanders 
came both from the north and the south because in their culture are both 
distinctly West Greenland traits and those not found there but farther 
west. The northern migration is assumed to have followed the north 
shore of Greenland from the vicinity of Smith sound. In a more general 
discussion Thalbitzer supports the view that the Eskimo were dispersed 
from the Bering sea area and not from the vicinity of Hudson bay. 
However this may turn out, it is fairly clear that the original population 
of Greenland came from the northwest, one branch of which passed 
around the north coast and thence down the east side to Ammassalik, 
the other crossed at Ita and spread down the west coast. The latter 
managed at one time to reach Ammassalik from the south where the two 
cultures are fused. The author considers the first peopling of Greenland 
to have occurred not much earlier than 1000 A.D. 

In closing this very inadequate summary it is not too much to say 
that in this work we have a masterpiece in the anthropology of the 
Eskimo and one that offers a fair substitute for a much needed general 
treatise upon Eskimo culture. 

Clark Wissler 



